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AKING into account the whole field of endeavor of the traffic engineer, 
expressways seem to hold the center of interest. This is amenable and even 
commendable, because the greatest deficiency in our highway system is the 
lack of adequate lim‘ted access arteries to and from the centers of community 


concentration. 


However, the rising tide of trafic deaths on existing streets and roads 


demands greater attention. 


We know you are aware of the facts, but just as a reminder and according 
to the National Safety Council, traffic deaths have climbed steadily since July 
when they were 15 per cent above July of 1944. August’s increase was 26 
per cent and the increase in September was 40 per cent over corresponding 
months of the previous year. Indications are that October’s traffic deaths will 
show a 53 per cent increase over October 1944. Traffic throughout the United 
States, according to the Public Roads Administration, was up 36.7 per cent in 


September over 1944, but still 14 per cent below 1941. 


While strikes and unrest in the automotive industry curtail the number 
of vehicles being produced and retard traffic increases, they may also curtail 
the availability of automotive parts so vital to safe operation of the vehicles 
on the road today. Excessive speed and other expressions of pent up emotions 


on our highways must be controlled. 


Certainly the existing roadways and traffic controls, such as signs, signals 
and markings, need our wholehearted attention now if traffic deaths are to be 
reduced. 


Editor. 
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Traffic Hecident Trends 


by A. F. Dickerson * 


OMETIMES we “get so close to the 

forest that we can’t see the trees.” 
When this happens a study of trends 
will often make a picture much 
clearer. 


Perhaps some traffic and safety en- 
gineers who have been doing such 
splendid jobs in reducing traffic acci- 
dents may have wondered why the 
over-all traffic accident picture before 
the war continued year after year to 
grow worse. A study of the accom- 
panying trend charts based on figures 
contained in the National Safety 
Council’s “Accident Facts—1942 Edi- 
tion” will probably explain the situa- 
tion. The 1941 statistics are cited 
because that was the last year of full 
car usage. 


Daytime Trend Downward 


Referring to Chart 1, the good work 
in engineering, education and enforce- 
ment is responsible for the steady 
down-trend since 1931 in daytime 
traffic deaths despite the great increase 
in car miles. This is especially marked 
in the urban communities, as shown 
on Chart 2. Better engineering in 
automobiles and in highways, together 
with traffic control, has tended to in- 
crease speeds, which is both logical and 
commendable. 


Unfortunately, these increased 
speeds are a disadvantage at night, 
when visibility is low. Thus, the night 
trend of automobile fatalities continues 
upward. There is only one way to 
change it, and that is to provide visi- 
bility through fixed lighting along the 


* Mr. Dickerson, an afhliate member of 
I.T.E., is chairman of the executive committee 
of the Street and Traffic Safety Lighting 
Bureau and manager of the Lighting Division 
of General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


thoroughfares and rural sections where 
people are being killed. 
Rural Trend Upward 

Due largely to the aforementioned 
work in engineering, education and 
enforcement as well as to some light- 
ing modernization, deaths in cities of 
over 10,000 rose only ten percent 
between 1924 and 1941 and actually 
dropped off twenty percent in the last 
ten of these years. In the rural areas 
and towns, deaths trebled between 1924 
and 1941 and rose forty-three percent 
during the period when they were 
dropping twenty percent in the cities. 

In 1941 only 10,200 of the 40,000 
trafhe fatalities occurred in cities of 
over 10,000. Forty-three hundred 
were killed in towns of less than 
10,000 population, and 25,500—or 
63.8 percent of the total—met their 
deaths on rural highways. Since most 
trafhc accidents in small towns occur 
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on the highways going through them 
and since about one-half of the city 
deaths are on main trafhc arteries 
(which are usually designated high- 
ways) we can say that nearly 30,000 
people—three out of every four killed 
—were on the highway system when 
the accidents occurred. 
Better Lighting Could Do Much 

When it is realized that fifty-seven 
percent of those rural deaths occurred 
at night, and we know that most of 
them can be traced to lack of visi- 
bility, we reach the conclusion that 
t.afhic safety lighting, judiciously used, 
is the best way to reduce quickly the 
large number of highway accidents. 
Sooner or later traffic engineers, high- 
way planners and safety officials uni- 
versally will reach this conclusion. 

We cannot afford, of course, to 
light all the highways, but we can 
undertake a practical program that 
will save 6,000 lives. We can light 
the urban traffic arteries and suburban 
portions of highways which are re- 


sponsible for a very large percentage 
of the deaths. 

Actually, this means lighting a very 
small percentage of the fatal highway 
miles. Only four percent of the 
country’s route - numbered highways 
outside of cities are the scene of about 
thirty percent of the rural traffic acci- 


dents. Such danger zones are almost 
entirely suburban in nature. They 
consist of the approaches to large 


cities and the principal streets of 
towns and villages. I recently saw 
a map of a southern state on which the 
highway engineer had indicated with 
dots the locations of rural traffic 
deaths. It was startling to see the 
grcat numbers of these clustered 
around each city. If each state would 
make a similar map, the accident zones 
would be quite apparent, and it would 
be seen how relatively small an amount 
of traffic safety lighting is needed to 
take care of most of them. 


The entire four percent, or 20,000 
miles of lighting, would cost about 
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$100,000,000 to install and about 
$20,000,000 annually to operate; but 
in the first year it would save at least 
3,000 lives, 100,000 injuries, and 450,- 
000 cases of property damage—all 
amounting to more than $125,000,000 
in economic savings. Each year 
thereafter it would save five times its 
annual operating cost. 

In no way can highway funds be 
spent more efficiently than in lighting 
such dangerous suburban and _ rural 
danger zones. These funds are largely 
made up of gasoline taxes paid by the 
motorist. Just 11% percent of these 
taxes will pay for the operation of the 
entire 20,000 miles of lighting so 
urgently needed. Or, better still, we 
would need for this purpose only ten 
percent of the highway funds annually 
diverted for other than highway uses. 
Present experience indicates that this 
expenditure of the motorists’ taxes for 
trafhc safety lighting would be re- 
turned to their pockets through auto- 
mobile insurance premium reductions 
alone, not to mention the more impor- 
tant saving in lives and injuries. 
Modernize Urban Areas 

Another 3,000 lives can be saved 
through the modernization of 30,000 
miles of urban traffic arteries. These 
streets represent only ten percent of 
the total street mileage, but account 
for one-half of all the traffic accidents. 
In some cities, such as Buffalo, New 
York, three-fourths of all traffic deaths 
occur on the main traffic arteries and 
eighty percent of these happen at 
night. 

* 


OKLAHOMA CRACKS DOWN ON 
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Buffalo intends to follow the ex- 
ample of Detroit in applying traffic 
safety lighting to all dangerous streets 
during the immediate post-war period. 
Scores of other cities are making simi- 
lar plans. The possibility of keeping 
the trafic death total below 40,000 
when car mileage shoots to undreamed- 
of heights will largely be determined 
by the amount of traffic safety light- 
ing that will be installed on the dan- 
gerous 20,000 miles of suburban high- 
ways and 30,000 miles of urban 
streets. 

Should Be Freed of Politics 

The all-time high for kilowatts con- 
sumed for street lighting was 2,330,- 
000,000 in 1931. Night traffic deaths 
were forty-eight percent of the total 
that year. In 1942, only 2,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours were used, and 
night traffic deaths had risen to sixty- 
four percent of the total. The natural 
question is: 


“Why has street lighting been de- 
clining despite its acknowledged use- 
fulness in curbing night accidents?” 

The answer is, because it is an “‘or- 
phan child.” It needs adoption. This 
will take it out of politics. 


Trafic safety lighting is the tool of 
highway traffic engineers and right- 
fully belongs under their jurisdiction. 
Those who have taken over the respon- 
sibility of lighting their cities’ streets 
have done outstanding lifesaving jobs. 
In fact, it is the only way to make 
accident reduction plans work twenty- 
four hours a day. 

* 


DRIVERS WHO FAIL TO REPORT 
ACCIDENTS 

Oklahoma is cracking down on drivers who fail to report accidents. 

the commissioner of public safety, 

licenses are suspended for this offense, according to the International As- 


The provision, somewhat dormant for a long time, was placed in full 


force by the legal division of the state department of public safety. 


This 


was done to further strengthen the department’s position where drivers 
appealed to higher courts from the commissioner's action in outlawing 


their driving privileges. 


Investigation revealed that few such drivers ever bothered about filing 


a report. 
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lost in the first six years of this period 
representing a yearly average of 222 
lives. Because of a comprehensive 
accident reduction program effective 
in 1938—consisting of improved traf- 
fic enforcement and traffic regulation 
—traffic fatalities during the follow- 
ing six years decreased to a total of 
743, or a yearly average of approxi- 
mately 126 lives (see Chart 1). It 
would appear that there is little hope 
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of reducing much further the loss of 
human life on the streets through 
intensification of these particular 
programs and, if further reduction is 
desired in the years to come, it must 
be accomplished through some addi- 
tional means. 

A study of the 2,075 traffic fatalities 
in the twelve years from 1932 to 1943 
reveal that 69 percent occurred during 
the hours between sunset and sunrise. 


As STREET ILLUMINATION INCREASES 
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Since all other elements of hazard 
contributing to these traffic fatalities, 
with the possible exception of intoxi- 
cation and fatigue, remained the same 
for both day and night driving, the 
Bureau of Street Lighting set out upon 
a study to determine to what extent 
visibility and street illumination were 
involved in making the city streets 
“casualty ways” for the residents of 
Cleveland. 

Street Lighting and Accidents 

With the cooperation and assistance 
of The General Electric Company, The 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company and students of Case 
School of Applied Science, surveys 
were made of the street illumination 
on several of the principal streets and 
thoroughfares of the city. As a result 
of these surveys, significant conditions 
were brought to the attention of the 
Bureau. First, there was a decided 
deficiency of illumination upon the 
pavement surfaces when measured in 
terms of values recommended by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society for 
the various classifications of streets and 
second, as the illumination more nearly 
conformed to the recommended levels 
of illumination, the night percentage 
of traffic fatalities and economic losses 
decreased. Chart 2 shows these con- 
clusions. 

In order to determine the extent to 
which the modernization of street 
lighting will reduce traffic accidents, a 
study was made of the accident exper- 
ience on a street where street lighting 
conditions had been improved. These 
studies included all accidents and cov- 
ered a one year period before the 
improvement and a_ corresponding 
period after the improvement. In 
spite of the fact that the traffic vol- 
ume had increased, night accidents 
decreased 47 percent. The increase of 
12 percent in day accidents can be 
attributed almost directly to the in- 
creased use of the street. Chart 3 has 
been prepared to show these results in 


EFFECT of IMPROVED LIGHTING 
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picture form. The street under con- 
sideration involved only 1.2 miles of 
its entire length. The change in street 
lighting consisted of the replacement 
of the luminaires with those of modern 
design, raising the mounting height 
from about 20 feet to 26 feet and 
installing three additional lamps. The 
improvement cost approximately $4,- 
860 and the yearly operating cost was 
increased $117. An analysis was made 
of economic losses suffered by the 
public on this section of the street for 
a one year period before and after the 
improvement. Basing the economic 
losses on figures which are generally 
recognized nationally as representing 
average situations, the traveling public 
sustained losses at night to the extent 
of $13,250.00 before the improvement 
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and $2,450.00 after the street lighting 
had been modernized. 


Good Street Lighting Pays 

If street lighting illumination levels 
are raised to conform to nat'onally 
recommended practices, will such im- 
provements pay? The answer comes 
from an analysis which was made of 
economic losses for day and night 
pedestrian accidents over a three-year 
period along a street, a portion of 
which had illumination conforming to 
I, E. S$. recommended values. The bal- 
ance of the street had illumination of 
about 20 percent of the recommended 
value. On the well-lighted portion, 
day losses were $17,500 per mile of 
street, night losses $5,400 per mile. 
On the poorly-lighted section, day 
losses were $11,550 per mile, night 
losses $29,350 per mile. 


As a result of the illumination 
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surveys, the study of traffic accidents 
and fatalities, and the relat onship 
found between street lighting and 
trafhc accidents, the Bureau of Street 
Lighting has concluded that very im- 
portant benefits will accrue to the 
community if it carries out its post- 
war program for street lighting mod- 
ernization and improvement. The re- 
sults indicated on the accompanying 
charts are evidence of the remarkable 
reduction in traffic losses that can be 
expected. If street lighting during 
the years 1938 to 1943 inclusive had 
conformed to recommended practice, 
it is probable that 283 persons would 
have escaped death upon the streets. 
Economic savings to the general public 
would have more than justified and 
paid the expenditures required for im- 
proved street lighting for the principal 
streets in Cleveland. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIV. TRAFFIC INSTITUTE OFFICIALS 
RETURNING FROM THE SERVICES 


Maj. A. R. Forster, on terminal 
leave from the Army, recently resumed 
his position as director of training at 
the Northwestern University Trafhic 
Institute. When released from active 
duty he had been in the service 49 
months, most of the time with the 
transportation section of the Fifth 
Army, first in North Africa, then in 
Italy and later in France. 

Gordon H. Sheehe, who has served 
as acting director of training since 
Forster entered the service August 22, 
1941, becomes director of 
training. 


associate 


Major Forster is the second to re- 
turn to his old job of the eight men 
who entered service from the staffs of 
the Traffic Institute and the Safety 
Division of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. Jack C. 
Trimble, assistant director of publica- 


tions for both organizations, resumed 
his position October 15 after 29 
months of service. He was a staff 
sergeant with the Army Air Corps. 
Others Soon to Return 

Lt. Col. Franklin M. Kreml, who 
served as chief of transportation for 
the Fifth Army, and later as execu- 
tive officer to Maj. Gen. Charles P. 
Gross, former chief of the Army 
Service Forces’ Transportation Section 
in Washington, is expected to return 
to his post as director of the Traffic 
Institute and the Safety Division early 
in 1946. 

Others who are expected to return 
soon are Lt. L. J. McEnnis, Jr., direc- 
tor of publications, and Lt. Cmdr. A. 
Wesley Brown, Jr., former assistant 
director of training for the Traffic 
Institute. Both are in the Naval Re- 
serve on active duty. 
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“lraffie Engineering tu the rbtom 


Bomb Cities 


by M. E. Ripce, Oak Ridge Safety Director, 
U.S. Engineer Department 


startling scientific discov- 
eries and innovations were routine 
on the Atom Bomb projects, it’s only 
natural to expect new revolutionary 
trafic handling measures in the 
project’s cities. Of course, some im- 
provised trafic procedures were neces- 
sary in building cities from the forms 
up, but most traffic engineering con- 
tributions to the project’s construc- 
tion, operation and community life 
were taken “from the book” — the 
standard techniques which will safely 
and expeditiously move traffic under 
most circumstances. 


Needs Recognized 


Real satisfaction will come to 
trafhc engineers from the fact that 
recognition of the need for traffic 
planning was included in the early 
stages of the Manhattan District proj- 
The National Safety Council, 
when consulted, sent Harry Porter, Jr., 
to make initial engineering surveys of 
trafic needs and recommend a pro- 
gram. Shortly thereafter, the author 
was employed as traffic engineer for 
the Manhattan District. Other traffic 
engineers who served from time to 
time with the Manhattan District were 
Herman Hoose, George Fisher, Earl 
Reeder, Lt. Vernon Greer and Lloyd 
Bowman. 


ects. 


Traffic engineering in each of the 
Bomb project communities has passed 
through predetermined process of 
evolution which can best be described 
by a division into three phases—plant 
construction, wartime operation and 
modernization, and stabilization. This 
discussion must be very general but 


will give a broad picture of the pro- 
gram and its progress. 
Speed Essential At First 

First, during plant construction, 
speed and more speed was essential 
because as everybody now knows, the 
race to get into production had to be 
won by the Allies. Prime importance 
was placed on moving traffic. Con- 
gestion and delay had to be eliminated 
since they not only seriously handi- 
capped job progress, but also impaired 
employee morale and increased absen- 
teeism. Ordinarily the construction 
of new cities would allow the ultimate 
in progressive planning, but such is 
not true when every job must be com- 
pleted “yesterday.” 

As early construction activities 
mushroomed, 30,000 vehicles used the 
entrances to Clinton Engineer Works 
daily, and approximately 60 percent 
were concentrated in two peak hours. 
Since the project is nearly surrounded 
by rivers, all but two entrances re- 
quired crossings of narrow bridges. 
Access roads were inadequate, the hilly 
terrain required slow speeds, and as 
traffic neared the pass-checking gates, 
congestion created a daily jam. Three 
and four hours, with approximately 
half of this time spent within 2 miles 
of the entrance gates, were not un- 
usual commuting times for workers 
from surrounding communities. This 
added to a 10-hour work day, was 
making conditions intolerable and the 
increasing impatience of workers was 
manifest by displays of irritability 
when egress from parking lots was 
controlled to prevent loading roads 
beyond capacities. 
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Internal Congestion Critical, Too 


Congestion was also critical at many 
locations within the Clinton Engineer 
Works. Roads were constantly being 
improved, but at best could not be 
kept abreast with ever-increasing con- 
struction traffic demands. Traffic was 
very unstable as various construction 
jobs were completed and crews moved 
on, and as workers constantly experi- 
mented with new routes home in an 
effort to discover less congested roads. 
The weather, rain, mud and fog 
further complicated free traffic move- 
ment. 


Thus the trafic problems of the 
mysterious new project were rapidly 
mounting to a critical stage when the 
traffic engineers were called in. 


Because of the many inter-related 
factors which had to be considered, a 
general traffic plan was developed in 
an attempt to reach an immediate and 
reasonably complete solution. Some 
working hours were staggered. Un- 
balanced use of three-lane roads was 
easily developed because peak traffic 
on most roads was unidirectional. At 
congested intersections, continuous 
right turn lanes were constructed, and 
by merging traffic, intersectional fric- 
tion was greatly decreased. Selected 
routes were marked to give proper dis- 
tribution of traffic volumes. New 
roads, where practical, were built. One 
way traffic during rush hours was put 
into effect at entrance gates, and con- 
gestion began to disappear; commuting 
times were cut in half. 


Workers Sold On Control 

Workers who had heretofore viewed 
every traffic regulation with belliger- 
ent suspicion and had _ interpreted 
regulation as personal restriction, sold 
themselves on the traffic program when 
commuting times dropped sharply. 
Indifference rapidly changed to coop- 
eration, and when new problems arose, 
the traffic engineer was invited and 


expected to perform miracles. Com- 
plete soiution was a foregone con- 
clusion of this so recently attained 
prestige bestowed by the workers. 


A powerful force for traffic safety, 
particularly while urgency prohibited 
taking time for driver training, was 
the system of War Department driv- 
er’s permits issued only after psycho- 
physical, written and road tests. As- 
surance was thus obtained that the 
drivers of thousands of pieces of 
Government-owned equipment had the 
ability to drive well. 

Safety Program Stepped Up 


The second phase of the program, 
coming after the initial rush of a 
booming construction job, was made 
considerably easier by the friendly re- 
lationship which developed between 
traffic officials and the workers. Safe- 
ty, accident prevention, and enforce- 
ment were never sacrificed during 
construction pressure, but time and 
materials were not always available 
for an A-1 safety job. It was now 
essential that these be brought abreast, 
and a more long range plan instituted. 
Accident frequency had been normal, 
but it was evident that great improve- 
ments could be accomplished. 


The police had been recruited from 
the local citizenry and few had had 
any previous experience. An intensive 
education program was the first step 
used in developing modern traffic 
direction techniques. The National 
Safety Council and International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police were of 
immeasurable aid in providing instruc- 
tors and materials to supplement local 
staffs. Immediate improvement was 
evidenced, and soon the “hill-billy 
cops,” as they were often called, were 
comparable to any city police. 


The average construction worker is 
definitely a freedom-loving individual, 
especially for himself. However, when 
trafic regulations were announced, 
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ne and ae 8 P big step in initial and final solution 
vailable of traffic problems once the physical 
an. a They came gradually and as studies h h 
indicated the demand, and this was the SP¢cts have been comp eted. The 
abreast, F : residents of Clinton Engineer Works 
: modernization or “stability” phase of 8 
tituted. P 2nd Hanford Engineer Works were all 
normal, ulling together to a degree which ma 
nprove- primary roads have now been surfaced b Civ; 
and are marked and signed in com- "VF 2gaim De equalled. MAVIC price 
f pliance with accepted national stand- did not grow from long-time resi- 
‘d hed ards. Intersections have been mod- dence, but sprang full-blown from the 
ad hac ernized. Roads used for construction, vital war job. 
ntensive * * 
rst step A GOOD WAY TO REDUCE THE ACCIDENT TOLL 
traffic Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, has traffic laws that bite. Such as: 
National If a driver has an, accident he immediately is taken to jail and held 
eae until tried, generally six days. If two cars collide, both drivers are fined 
gece: and the one found responsible pays an extra 50 bolivars (about $18); 
were of if they are equally guilty they pay equal sums. 
instruc- The penalty for killing a person accidentally with an auto is two years 
nt local in jail; the driver is locked up while the case is investigated and if he is 
=, found innocent he is detained in a cell a few days after the verdict as a 
‘nt was warning. * 
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COLUMBUS, O., CREATES VOLUNTARY POLICE FORCE 
A voluntary auxiliary police force not to exceed 200 members has 
been created by Columbus, O., within its department of public safety. The 
force will be under direct control of the chief of police. During the war 


rorker is eight companies of civilian defense auxiliary police were formed. The 
Jividual, Columbus police department kept a record of the service of the volun- 
lee tary police and only those with a minimum of 1,000 active service hours 
er, when oh 
were considered for appointment to the regular voluntary auxiliary police 
1ounced, force.—Public Administration Clearing House. 
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“rolley Busses Make the Grade 


Reprinted from Investors’ Reader 


Ce of the fastest growing but 
least known businesses in the 
whole U.S. is the manufacture of 
trolley busses. The first modern trolley 
bus made its debut on the pin-neat 
streets of Salt Lake City in 1928. Two 
years later there were 281 of these 
hybrid bus-streetcars wheeling through 
the trafic of American towns; at the 
end of 1944 a lusty 3,569 (versus the 
transit industry’s 89,000 total ve- 
hicles). And veteran busmen are sure 
there will be at least 12,000 trolley 
coaches by 1955. They point out that 
800 new units were ordered during 
1945’s first six months. 

Even before war’s end the happy 
compromise between the less flexible 
streetcar (trolley busses give their 
customers curb service) and the noisy, 
smaller capacity urban motor busses 
(an average 24 passengers versus 40-50 
for trackless trolleys), had made both 
riding and operating friends in 43 
cities from Seattle to Providence, from 
Cleveland to Atlanta. 

Hearts and Flowers 


In Cleveland, the customers are so 
partial to trolley busses that on regu- 
lar trolley bus lines they actually have 
refused on occasion to ride in gasoline 
coaches used to fill out equipment 
during rush hours. Result: the city has 
oidered 50 new units (average cost: 
$15,000) to add to the 29 trolley 
coaches now in use. In Providence, 
the United Electric Railways has op- 
erated trackless trolleys 14 years, and 
joyously has discovered they earn 58 
cents per mile versus 39 cents for 
gasoline-powered busses. That teams 
with general comparisons which show 
that trolley busses are 6 cents per 
mile less expensive to operate than the 
streetcar and 3 cents under the gas 


motor coach (for one thing, trolley 
coaches operated municipally by cities 
like Youngstown, require no license 
plates and pay nothing in gasoline 
taxes). 

But trolley busses will not put every 
other surface carrier out of business. 
Because they require relatively expen- 
sive overhead wiring, trolley busses 
cannot invade the remote interurban, 
small town or cross-country province 
of motor coaches. Exceptions are 
specially-built like some Public Service 
of New Jersey units which run under 
their own power after reaching the 
end of the trolley wires. Furthermore, 
trolley busses are most economical in 
rider-dense, long-haul city territory 
where quick starts and stops, noiseless 
operation, cleanliness and freedom 
from fumes are all-important. 


Dollars and Cents 

In the cities, everyone is climbing 
aboard trolley busses. Chicago re- 
cently announced plans to spend $22,- 
600,000 in modernizing its surface 
lines, including the purchase of 210 
trolley busses. Philadelphia is chart- 
ing a five-year-$19,500,000 surface 
line refurnishing which will add 65 
trackless trolleys to the 66 in opera- 
tion. Others are Lincoln (Neb.), 
Worcester (Mass.), San Antonio 
(Tex.), Akron and Youngstown 
(Ohio). Although trolley coaches 
will get only a share, Bus Trans porta- 
tion recently figured that updating of 
public transportation facilities will 
cost $24,000,000 in Detroit, $51,- 
000,000 in Toronto, $56,000,000 in 
Washington, $46,000,000 in Boston, 
$65,000,000 in Cleveland and $3,- 
000,000 in Denver. 

Main object in this rush for modern 
municipal transportation is lower oper- 
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ating expenses and increased revenues. 
In many places, trolley busses are a 
natural. In Atlanta, for instance, 
Georgia Power’s 90 trolley coaches 
upped revenue 25 percent when subbed 
for streetcars. One of the best exam- 
ples is Seattle whose once-decrepit 
transportation system had stacked up 
$13,000,000 in debt by 1939. Ina 
financial and physical overhauling 
completed just befoie Pearl Harbor, 
some $6,200,000 in new trolley 
coaches (plus over 250 motor coaches) 
replaced streetcars. Even after allow- 
ance for war-ballooned revenues, re- 
sults are startling — operating costs 
dropped one-third and bonded indebt- 
edness was slashed from $10,700,000 
to $7,700,000. Better still, Seattle 
cleared a lush $2,400,000 on 1944’s 
gross of $9,600,000 (revenue per mile 
for trolley coaches was 50 cents versus 
31 cents for gasoline types). 


Trolley busses are made by a fistful 
of companies who normally rely upon 
other products for the bulk of sales. 
The manufacturers include ACF-Brill, 
Twin Coach, Pullman-Standard, Mar- 
mon-Herrington, Mack International, 
St. Louis Car, Cincinnati Car and 
smaller firms like Versare Coach. Some 
of the parts makers (electric motors, 
axles, overhead trolley installations, 
etc.) are GE, Westinghouse, Timken- 
Detroit Axle, Union Metal, Ohio Brass, 
and Bridgeport Brass. And more than 
interested bystanders are U. S. electric 
utility companies who expect trolley 
busses to revive their transit revenue. 

Despite its inherent possibilities, the 
trolley coach business is still a gangling 
adolescent. But it is a healthy one 
with plenty of room for growth. In 
fact, it has started the post-war with 
a record $5,000,000 in new units 
scheduled for earliest delivery. 


NEW YORK PLANS TO IMPROVE TUNNEL 


Vice Chairman Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., 
announced last month that the Board 
of The Port of New York Authority 
has approved the construction of a 
$2,350,000 viaduct exit roadway for 
the Holland Tunnel (connecting New 
York and New Jersey) from 14th 
Street and Jersey Avenue to a point 
near Hoboken Avenue, Jersey City, 
where it will form a junction with the 
existing viaduct structure on 12th 
Street. The authorization for the con- 
struction of the new roadway was 
made subject to the approval of the 
City of Jersey City, and the New Jer- 
sey State Highway Commission. 
Facility Urgently Needed 

“There is an urgent need for more 
adequate westbound exit roadway fa- 
cilities from the Holland Tunnel,” Mr. 
Byrne declared. “For two years we 
have been studying the problem of the 


existing bottleneck caused by the two 
right angle turns which must be taken 
by westbound traffic just before the 
climb up the present viaduct. Our 
engineers have recommended the con- 
struction of a viaduct running diagon- 
ally from 14th Street and Jersey 
Avenue to a junction with the exist- 
ing viaduct along the line of 12th 
Street at a point near Hoboken Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, and merging into the 
Jersey City Underpass. If the City of 
Jersey City and the New Jersey State 
Highway Commission agree with us 
that this is the best way to clear up 
this critical traffic situation, we will 
go ahead with the project at once.” 


It was revealed also that the Board 
authorized the immediate construction 
of new toll booths, canopies and flood- 
light towers at the New York and 
New Jersey Plazas of the Tunnel. 
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STREET NAMES 
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CATALOGUE = All signs embossed on U. S. 
16 gauge Steel. 
Baked-enamel Colors. 
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PUBLIC PARKING FACILITIES 


Recent proposals for transit passen- 
ger terminals and underground park- 
ing lots in the central business area 
raise the question of what public as- 
sistance may be provided to solve the 
parking problem of the central busi- 
ness area, the American Society of 
Planning Officials reports. 

Central business district parking 
plans, in addition to commercial park- 
ing lots, have been developed by mer- 
chants through cooperative arrange- 
ments, and by municipalities which 
have either operated the facilities 
publicly or leased them to private 
operators, according to information 
from the Detroit Plan Commission. 

A cooperative plan has been oper- 
ated by the Oakland, Calif., merchants 
on leased land, and by San Francisco 
merchants in an underground garage. 
Public facilities are operated in Gar- 
den City, N.Y.; Racine, Wis.; Burlin- 
game, Calif., and Flint,Kalamazoo and 
Bay City, Mich. 

Kalamazoo’s Municipal Lot 

Kalamazoo, Mich., has a municipal 
parking lot with a capacity of 390 
cars. Total cost of acquisition, demo- 
lition of buildings, and improvements 
was $60,000. This was assessed against 
the property believed to benefit from 
the parking lot on the basis of zones, 
the first two being assessed 40 per- 
cent and the third 20 percent. The 
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assessments were based 50 per cent on 
area and 50 per cent on valuation. 

This lot may be used free for two 
hours, the third hour is charged at 10 
cents and each additional hour at five 
cents. Between 8:30 A.M. and 6:00 
P.M. three attendants are on duty; 
between 6:00 P.M. and 8:30 A.M. the 
lot is free. The city manager reports 
that 85 per cent of the users of the 
lot do not pay for the service, that is, 
they park for two hours or less or 
park after 6 P.M. 

Public Assistance Needed 

Public assistance is frequently 
needed to assemble land and to make 
necessary street closings or changes 
for large parking facilities. A public 
agency’s power of eminent domain is 
often necessary to secure larger sites 
in desirable locations. 

Ten states have permissive legisla- 
tion for cities to acquire land and en- 
gage in parking operations. 

Creation of special assessment dis- 
tricts often depends on securing the 
approval of a majority of the property 
owners affected. Minnesota legislation, 
for example, provides for creation of 
a parking district authority with 
power to assess taxes, upon the initia- 
tive of the owners of 60 per cent of 
the property. 

—Public Administration 


Clearing House. 
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MORE FATALITIES WHEN VISIBILITY IS REDUCED 


Of the 485 fatal accidents in Virginia in 


1944, 259 (53.4%) 


occurred in hours of darkness, and 19 (3.9%) in dusk or semi-darkness (a 


total of 57.3%). 
daytime volumes. 


Night traffic volumes are approximately one-half of 
Approximately three-fifths the total of fatal accidents 


occurring during hours when only one-third of the total traffic is moving 
‘“‘surely indicates the hazards of reduced — 


BERKELEY PLANS TO REMOVE CAR TRACKS 
Berkeley, Cal., has filed an application with the Federal Works 
Agency for a loan of $5,500 to be used in the preparation of plans in con- 
nection with the removal of street car tracks on certain streets and the 
extension of sewer of $320,000. 


156,000 MILES OF NUMBERED U. S. HIGHWAYS 
There are 156,000 miles of numbered U. S. highways, designated and 
numbered according to a uniform system for the convenience of highway 


users.—Road Builders’ News. 
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IF YOU CHOOSE THESE HIGHLY VERSATILE CONTROLLERS 


@ if you've been wondering whether a traffic-control system can be 
planned to meet the expected needs of a city or town and still be 
flexible enough to cope with change in traffic conditions, the answer 
is: ‘*Yes—if Novalux controllers are used.” The following features, 
common to all Novalux traffic controllers, tell you why: 
(a) The G-E Novalux controller's design not only permits any 
aesired use of its circuits and intervals, but also provides for addi- 
tional circuits and other extra functions at little extra cost. In many 
cases, provision for future modification is all that is involved. 
{b) All Novalux intersection controllers have synchronous motors 
and will operate in step—with or without interconnection. This 
lets you develop your interconnection as circumstances warrant. 
{c) One simple basic design, together with standardized heavy- 
duty parts, assures long life and low maintenance cost. The money 
you save will enable you to round out your system more quickly. 
There’s every reason to start planning now for trafhc-control 
improvement. G-E specialists and the Illuminating Laboratory 
at Schenectady will help you choose the equipment you'll want to 
specify. Write the nearest G-E apparatus office, or General Electric 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


453-331-3270 


Type D (basic single-dial type) 
—for intersections that re- 
quire the pedestrian-call fea- 
ture, or ordinary pre-timed 
control without interconnec- 
tion. 

Type DR (single dial, inter- 
connected)—for the main- 
traffic streets where cycle 
change, triple offset, and 
other common remotely con- 
trolled features are needed. 
Type DM (multidial, intercon- 
nected)—for the heavy-traffic 
arteries where remote con- 
trol of interval timing is also 
needed. 
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NEWS AND 
PERSONALS 


William Phelps Eno Dies, 
Ist Honorary Member, 1.T.E. 


William Phelps Eno, who was the 
first honorary member of I.T.E., died 
in Norwalk, Connecticut, General 
Hospital Monday, December 3rd. He 
was 87 years old. Mr. Eno’s work is 
well known to all traffic engineers and 
he is recognized as one of the great 
pioneers in traffic engineering. He 
devised the first traffic plans for New 
York City, London, and Paris and was 
head of the Eno Foundation for Traffic 
Control at Saugatuck, Connecticut. 


In 1921 he endowed the Eno Foun- 
dation for Traffic Control, a non- 
profit scientific study center for trafhic 
engineering, highway design and traffic 
enforcement. Mr. Eno also established 
the Eno Foundation-Yale Fund for 
trafic study. Part of this fund has 
been used by the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers to study the subject of war- 
worker transportation. Another part 
has been used on a New England Re- 
gional Study by Yale University for 
post-war regional planning. He is 
considered to be the originator of one- 
way streets, rotary traffic and the 
general use of safety islands in this 
country. His books on traffic have 
been translated into French, Swedish, 
Spanish and Japanese. Mr. Eno’s first 
trafic code officially adopted by New 
York City in 1903 constituted the 
first police street traffic regulations in 
the world. 

In both World Wars Mr. Eno’s 
trafic plans were utilized by allied 
military commanders. During World 
War I the French military command 


William Phelps Eno 


as well as American and Brit‘sh trcops 
serving in France adopted his “‘road 
trafhe control code.” Mr. Eno’s con- 
trol code was also adopted by Allied 
Headquarters in North Africa in 
World War Il. In 1917 President 
Wilson appointed Mr. Eno as Director 
of the Home Defense League for the 
District of Columbia. He was also 
appointed to serve as chairman of the 
Committee on Transportation of War 
Workers as part of the War Indus- 
tries Board. In 1905 Mr. Eno’s rotary 
trafic plan was adopted at Columbus 
Circle in New York and two years 
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later it was applied around the Arc de 
Triomphe. For his traffic work in 
France Mr. Eno was made an Officer 
of the French Legion of Honor in 
1935. Similarly, for his work in the 
United States, he received an honorary 
degree from Yale University in 1923 
and was elected a Fellow of the New 
York Academy of Sciences in 1937. 
Born in New York City, Mr. Eno 
was graduated from Yale in 1882. For 
several years he engaged in real estate 
business in New York City and later 
moved to Washington where he re- 
mained until 1938. Since then he had 
resided in Saugatuck, Connecticut. 
He leaves a widow, his second wife, 
the former Alberta Averill; also a 
nephew, Gifford Pinchot, former Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, and two nieces. 


PERSONALS 
News received at I.T.E. headquar- 
ters from Capt. Winston H. Carsten 


from overseas in a letter dated October 
24 follows: 


. the Army has moved us around so 
much lately there has been little time for any- 
thing but packing, unpacking and traveling. 
In a little bver two months we moved from 
Germany to Belgium to France, across the 
Atlantic, 30 days recuperation at home, and 
then re-deployment to the Pacific. We are 
now at Leyte, in the Southern Philippines, 
awaiting transportation home and subsequent 
discharge. I expect to be home for Xmas but 
perhaps I’m optimistic. I understand that 
Carl Fritts (Member I.T.E.) is still in Leg- 
horn, Italy. He also assured me there was 
plenty to do in traffic engineering when I 
returned to the Dept. (Wash. State Highway 
Dept.) and I am anxious to get back ... ” 


John F. Gallagher, Lt. Comdr., 
(Assoc. ) , Torresdale, Pa., Fourth Naval 
District transportation officer, was re- 
cently promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Commander Gallagher, who at 
present is in charge of all domestic and 
Naval transportation within the 
Fourth Naval District, has been 
praised by Rear Admiral Milo F. 


Comdr. J. F. Gallagher 


Dramel, commandant of the Fourth 
Naval District, for his “outstanding 
and commendatory performance of 
duty as domestic transportation 
officer.” 

Through his efforts the district 
transportation office was developed 
and organized to meet the pressing 
war needs for adequate transportation 
within the Fourth Naval District. 

He was instrumental in the organ- 
ization of a clinic for the training of 
wounded Navy and Marine personnel 
in the operation of motor vehicles 
which enables servicemen to obtain 
employment through the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Before entering the service, Com- 
mander Gallagher was acting chief 
engineer of the Bureau of Traffic En- 
gineering, Philadelphia. He was also 
associated with the trucking and 
transportation business. 

He is a graduate of Temple Uni- 
versity and a member of the Ameri- 
can Public Works Association and the 
American Road Builders Association. 


Maj. James E. P. Darrell, overseas, 
writes to I.T.E. Headquarters under 
date of October 29 as follows: 
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. . . I have enjoyed getting my Trarric 
ENGINEERING mail while I’ve been here. The 
magazine has improved immensely during the 
last year and I am very glad I had it mailed 
to me here. . . . I have been in the hospital 
since the first of this month and am about to 
leave for home. In fact, I leave on Thursday, 
the Ist of November. . . . I had a skin dis- 
order—nothing serious—but they are sending 
me back to the States because of it. I’m not 
kicking. I'll be flying back, so should be 
home by Thanksgiving. . . . I wish you would 
immediately change my address on your records 
and send all mail in the future to me in care 
of the Minnesota Highway Department, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. I don’t want to miss any 
more copies of Trarric ENGINEERING than 
necessary. . . . Cy Vey (Member I.T.E.) is 
still here. He has been transferred to a Q.M. 
Truck Group (as commanding officer) for re- 
turn to the States. He doesn’t expect to get 
away right off, though. . . . This has been a 
queer experience and I'll be glad to get home 
and get back to work again. Motor Transport 
Service is now about closed up. Only a small 
skeleton force left to clear up records, etc. I 
imagine that in another six months the Ledo 
Road will revert to jungle. I’m glad I won’t 
have to drive it any more. . . . I hope to make 
the I.T.E. Convention next year... My best 
to all my friends...” 


Bernard C. Hartung, formerly State 
Traffic Engineer for Nevada, is now 
the head of an assembly and fabricat- 
ing plant of the Seaman Motors, with 
headquarters in Carson City. Bernie 
reports that after traveling around the 
country, on various types of war work 
for the past three years, he is pleased 
to settle down in his new job. Since 
most of the equipment manufactured 
by his company is used by highway 
organizations, he enjoys close relation- 
ships with the officials of the Western 
States’ Highway Departments and ex- 
pects to maintain his interest in traffic 
control. Bernie says: “Believe me, my 
interest in traffic control and move- 
ment is still paramount and it is my 
full intent to keep up this affiliation.” 
Here’s wishing you success in your 
new venture, Bernie. 


Harry Koch (Mem.) has completed 
his work with the Army Transporta- 
tion Corps and is now back at his 
home in Jackson Heights, Long Island. 
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During recent months his headquarters 
was at the War Department in Wash- 
ington. 


Henry Evans (Assoc.) recently paid 
a visit to his old haunts in New York. 
A Pfc., Henry seems to be particularly 
attached to the infantry. He is now 
attached to the Fifth Infantry Band at 
Camp Campbell, Kentucky. 


Roger H. Gilman (Jun.) has re- 
cently been discharged from the Navy 
after over three years sea duty and is 
now with the Port of New York 
Authority as assistant to the director 
of port development. 

Roger spent 39 months aboard the 
Arkansas, and participated in four in- 
vasion operations. His ship was not 
hit during all of the engagements. 
His last assignment was as assistant 
damage control officer on the Arkan- 
sas. Well done, and welcome home, 
Roger. 


Ralph Gross (Assoc.) reports to 
I.T.E. Headquarters that he hopes to 
be home by Christmas. When heard 
from in early November he was in 
Munich, Germany, to work out a 
trafic plan for that city. Just prior 
to going to Munich, he had prepared a 
trafic plan for the U.S. sector of 
Berlin. Ralph says Paris traffic offers 
a good example of how not to drive. 
Even so, he reports, his occasional 
visits there to Headquarters are “re- 
freshing” when he sees “everything in 
one piece.” He reports that “the 
Frenchmen must have hidden all the 
good cars during the German occupa- 
tion, because you see more and more 
of them as the weeks go by, and Paris 
trafic is on the up-grade. Ralph is 
on leave from his post of Senior Traffic 
Engineer of the Chicago Park District. 


Earl J. Reeder (Mem.), formely 
the chief traffic engineer for the 
National Safety Council, was recently 
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appointed city traffic engineer for the 
city of Miami, Florida. He will head 
the traffic engineering division of that 
city and will assume the post January 
Ist. During the past year, Mr. Reeder 
has been safety engineer for the sites 
where the atom bomb was being de- 
veloped. His headquarters in that 
capacity have been in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. Mr. Reeder’s wide and 
long experience in safety and traffic 
engineering fit him admirably for the 
post in the important recreational city 
of Miami. 

We most certainly wish Mr. Reeder 
success in this undertaking and trust 
that by some stroke of luck many of 
us will have numerous opportunities 
to visit him and the city of Miami. 


Joseph E. Havenner (Jun.) has re- 
turned to his position of traffic engi- 
neer for the Public Safety Department 
of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California, after having served 40 
months with the Civil Engineering 
Corps of the Navy. 

Placed in the inactive status as a 
lieutenant, Mr. Havenner had seen ac- 
tion with the Seabees on Guadalcanal 
in the initial campaign and spent the 
following nine months on that island 
involved in the construction of roads, 
airfields, and related facilities. 

Prior to his inactivation, he was 
public works officer attached to Am- 
phibious Training Command of the 
Pacific Fleet and stationed at Port 
Hueneme, California. 


Help! Help! 

Other Traffic Engineers need to 
know what you are doing. This maga- 
zine is one of our mediums of ex- 


* 
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change. We need your contribution 
of articles of technical interest. 

While we most certainly would 
like to have them—not all of us are 
occupied with expressways or Federal 
Aid Highways. 

A lot more of us in this country 
have to put up with conditions in the 
smaller communities than in the big 
cities —let’s hear more about the 
problems and the solutions in the 
medium sized and smaller com- 
munities. 


Write up an account of those 
studies you’re making or that job 
you're doing and send it in. If you 
are too busy to write it up at least 
put the facts together and send them 
to the nearest member of the editorial 
staff. Here they are: 

Mr. Charles W. Prisk, Technical Editor, 
U. S. Pub. Rds. Administration, Division of 
Hwy. Transport, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. F. B. Crandall, Assoc. Technical Editor, 
Oregon State Hwy. Department, Box 30, 
Salem, Ore. 

Mr. H. M. LeRoy, Assoc. Technical Editor, 
Sr. Ass’t Traffic Engr., City of Detroit, Box 
115, Elmdale, Detroit 5, Mich. 

Mr. George Fisher, Associate Editor, Div. of 
Traffic & Safety, Dept. of Hwys., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 

Mr. Fred W. Hurd, Associate Editor, Yale 
Bur. of Hwy. Traffic, 317 Strathcona Hall, 
New Haven 11, Conn. 

Mr. Herbert A. Keegan, Assoc. Editor, Ass’t. 
Traffic Engr., Dept. of Public Safety, Newark, 

Mr. James E. Reading,Assoc. Editor, Ass’t 
Traffic Engr., City of San Diego, Calif. 

Mr. M. M. Todd, Assoc. Editor, Assoc. Traf- 
fic Engr., Dept. of Highways, Richmond, Va, 

Miss Margaret Woolverton, Assoc. Editor, 
Traffic Engr., National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Mr. Richard W. Siver, Editor, Traffic & 
Transportation Division, National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, 60 John St., New York 7, N.Y. 


* 


TRANSIT MODERNIZATION IN MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Memphis, Tenn., recently signed a 20-year agreement with the Mem- 
phis Street Railway Company providing for a $4,000,000 modernization 
program, including new equipment and the removal of 60 miles of street 
car track, and the paving of 25 miles of city streets. 


4 
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ON THE SHELF 


D.S.R. Modernization Program — 
Department of Street Railways, 11200 
Shoemaker Avenue, City of Detroit, 
Michigan; Richard A. Sullivan, Act- 
ing General Manager, Board of Street 
Railway Commissioners. August 1945. 
Unpaged, illus. charts. (A program 
for the modernization of Detroit’s 
street railway system; includes express 
bus operation on freeways; includes 
the building of new terminals in the 
downtown section. ) 


A Traffic Survey of Greater Kansas 
City—The Missouri State Highway 
Department; The State Highway 
Commission of Kansas; Kansas City 
(Missouri) Plan Commission; Kansas 
City (Kansas) Planning Commission; 
Department of Public Works, Kansas 

* 


* 
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City, Missouri; in cooperation with 
the Public Roads Administration, Fed- 
eral Works Agency. John M. Picton, 
Chief Planning Engineer, City Plan 
Commission, City Hall, Kansas City, 
Missouri. July 1945. Unpaged, 
mimeo, graphs, charts, tables. (Re- 
sults of origin and destination surveys, 
using the technique of the Public 
Roads Administration. ) 


Local Trans portation—Preliminary 
report. City Plan Commission, City 
Hall, Kansas City, Missouri; July 1945. 
146 pp. mimeo, illus., maps, graphs, 
charts, tables. (A comprehensive study 
of the local transportation situation, 
including recommendations. The re- 
port is documented with a series of 
excellent maps.) 

* 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS APPLIED TO TRAFFIC MOVEMENT 


This mathematical approach to the problem of traffic flow in its 
relation to safety and carriageway capacity is based on a consideration of 
the movement of traffic as a continuous stream made up of many vehicles 
moving with continually changing density in a definite relationship to 
each other and subject to common conditions. The space required by each 
vehicle (particularly in the front and at the sides) for free maneuvering is 


termed the “influence space,’’ and the stream of traffic is considered as 


consisting of influence spaces in motion. 


By plotting on a time-distance 


chart the front and rear ends of the influence space of a moving vehicle, an 


‘influence stripe’ is obtained; a combination of the influence stripes of all 


vehicles on a section of carriageway at a given time produces a pattern 
representing the performance of the traffic stream, from which a standard 
procedure of the traffic stream on roads, gradients and intersections is 


derived. 


Application of the equations and charts developed enables the 


efficiency of carriageways in terms of capacity to be measured and com- 
pared. The influence of such features as curves, gradients, sighting dis- 
tances and surface conditions, speed of traffic, vehicle types and perform- 
ance, and braking power under various weather conditions, can be deter- 
mined, making it possible to establish in terms of absolute and relative 
capacity the efficiency of highways as regards traffic volumes, possible or 
practical speeds, economy and safety of discharge on the basis of specifica- 
tions or large-scale maps.—Reprinted from ‘‘Highway Research Abstracts,” 
from original paper by E, M. J. Herrey and H. Herrey, Amer. Journal of 


Physics, 1945, 13 (1). 
* 


* 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 10 YEARS AGO 


Taken from Traffic Engineering, December, 1935 


L. W. Bullis named to review and pass upon traffic survey projects 


submitted to WPA. . . 


. Harold F. Hammond to speak at opening exer- 
cises at Purdue University’s Institute of Public Safety. 


. . . lowa and 


Michigan added to states engaged in highway planning surveys. 
D. Grant Mickle named to take charge of Michigan survey. 
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NEW YORK CITY ANNOUNCES DETAILS OF 
$300,000,000 HIGHWAY PLAN 


Within the next three or four 
months, New York City will launch 
its greatest highway building program 
in recent years. The announcement 
came with the publication on Novem- 
ber 26 of Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses’ “construction schedule for ar- 
terial highways and parkways.” 

Over 100 miles of traffic arteries 
are to be built or improved according 
to the schedule. All five boroughs of 
New York City will benefit by the 
expenditure in 1946 of $100,000,000 
and another $200,000,000 in the fol- 
lowing four years. 

Three-Way Cooperation 

The Federal - state aid program 

amounting to $82,000,000 covering a 


three-year period as part of the five- 
year job “already has been tentatively 
agreed upon with the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, Charles H. 
Sells, and through him with Thomas 
MacDonald, Public Roads Commis- 
sioner,” Mr. Moses said. 


The three-way co-operation so far 
on the New York City highway plans 
by the Federal aides of Mr. MacDon- 
ald, and state officials such as Mr. Sells, 
has been ‘‘a lesson to those who be- 
lieve that city, state and Federal off- 
cials can only function as separate 
sound-proof vacuums,” the park com- 
missioner reported with evident cheer. 
They, and “numerous city agencies 
and engineers,” have so far “pitched in 


In. drawing Your “Plans 
for Sater Highway s-be swie\ 
a to inelude the Guard Rail 


TRAFFIC and Safety Engineers, attention! 
Your post-war (and present) safety high- 
way construction program can be made 
most effective with TUTHILL—the BETTER 
Guard Rail. Strong, resilient, visible, easy 
to install and maintain, it will pay you to 
specify and use. 


Safequards 


Mark well these 
TUTHILL features: 
1. Higher visibility. 
2. Lower upkeep. 

3. Easy installation. 

4. Deflective action. 

5. Low, spring mount- 
ing. 


Special Notice! 
TUTHILL Guard 
Rails are now avail- 
able. What are your 
requirements? 
Pacific Coast Manu- 
facturers and Dis- 
tributors: 


JUTHILL 


Los Angeles. Cal. 
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without being technical about their 
precise functions and responsibilities,” 
he said. 

The 1946 schedule includes these 
projects: 

Widening of the Belt Parkway in 
Brooklyn and Queens along most of 
its length from the present four lanes 
to six, a $2,075,547 job. 

Building the $11,650,000 Van Wyck 
Expressway in Queens from Idlewild 
Airport to Queens Boulevard, and the 
$4,000,000 Conduit Boulevard from 
Southern State Parkway near Idlewild 
to Atlantic Avenue in Brooklyn. 
Battery Tunnel Approaches 

Building approaches to the new 
Brooklyn-Battery tunnel on the Man- 
hattan side, at a cost of $9,500,000 
and $1,091,000 on the Brooklyn end. 

Building two sections of the new 
Brooklyn-Queens Expressway at a 
cost of $9,300,000. 

Building an $11,750,000 stretch of 
the new Cross-Bronx expressway which 
eventually will link George Washing- 
ton Bridge traffic with Bruckner 
Boulevard in the east Bronx. 

Building the southerly $3,950,000 
section of the Deegan Expressway 
which will run up the east bank of 
the Harlem River from the Grand 
Concourse to Westchester. 

Building a $2,050,000 portion of 
the new Bronx River Expressway from 
Bruckner Boulevard to Westchester. 

Providing a $1,532,910 reconstruc- 
tion of part of Mosholu Parkway, in 
the Bronx. 

Constructing a $1,443,195 exten- 
sion of the West Side Elevated High- 
way from Duane Street to Battery 
Place. 

Making $11,000,000 in extensions 
and improvements on the Harlem 
River Drive, in Manhattan. 

Building $5,598,000 in improve- 
ments on the East River Drive, in- 
cluding viaducts from Eighteenth to 
Twenty-third Street, and Thirtieth to 
Thirty-seventh Street. 
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Queens-Midtown Expressway 
Constructing a $7,912,424 section 
of the Queens-Midtown Expressway. 
Making $2,035,625 in improve- 
ments to Bruckner Boulevard, in the 
east Bronx, including a cloverleaf and 
bridge at Pelham Bay. 


Federal-State Aid Listed 

Federal and state aid will come to 
$31,675,000 toward the Cross-Bronx, 
Van Wyck, Brooklyn-Queens, Bronx 
River and Deegan Expressways in 
1946. 

In 1947 and 1948, state and Federal 
aid toward the completion of these, 
and the starting of the ‘“New England 
Thruway,” will be $50,470,000. The 
latter will curve from Bruckner 
Boulevard to Westchester. In 1949 
and 1950 Federal and state contribu- 
tions of $25,362,500 are due to help 
toward finishing of the New England 
Thruway and construction of Rich- 
mond Parkway southeast across Staten 
Island from the Hylan Boulevard to 
the Outerbridge Crossing, the 
Prospect Expressway in Brooklyn from 
Gowanus Parkway to Ocean Parkway. 


To Begin Late This Winter 

Persons associated with the work 
figured that construction would begin 
at about the end of February on the 
Van Wyck, the Brooklyn-Queens and 
Cross-Bronx Expressways. 

Mr. Moses would say merely that 
“though we have been hard at work 
on plans, there is still much to be done 
before dirt flies.” He said that “‘land- 
taking proceedings must be authorized, 
tenants vacated and buildings demol- 
ished.” 

Among the “ifs” in the project, 
said Mr. Moses, are the co-operation of 
contractors and labor leaders “‘on rea- 
sonable terms.” 

“Without such co-operation, many 
projects must be postponed and aban- 
doned,” he predicted. 
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Walk Signal for add- 
ing to existing vehicu- 
lar signal. 


Walk Lens Wait Lens 


In 68 cities of 100,000 or more population, there were 2124 
pedestrian fatalities in 1944. This was 69 percent of the total 
motor vehicle deaths! 


What's more — 42% of these pedestrians were crossing at 
intersections! 


Have you considered the use of pedestrian signals in your 
city to reduce this terrible toll? 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 1, NEW YORK, USS.A. 
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ambitious program, Mr. Moses said 
that the Federal-state contribution to 
the first year’s program will be $31,- 
675,000. Toward these Federal-state- 
backed projects next year, New York 
City will have to contribute $7,025,- 
000, which is half the cost of land- 
acquisition. This figure has already 
been included in the proposed assess- 
able improvement program for 1946, 
Mr. Moses noted. 


“In addition to the normal state- 
Federal highway the 
Bronx River Parkway Southerly Ex- 
tension is being constructed by the 
State Department of Public Works, 


construction, 
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using bond issue funds made available 
before the war for parkway and high- 
way purposes,” Mr. Moses added. ‘“The 
Comptroller has certified the amount 
available in the assessable improve- 
ment fund for the next four years. 
We have assumed that half of this 
amount will be available for land ac- 
quisition and construction of arterial 
highways, and the balance for routine 
sewer and highway construction. . . . 
In addition to the state-Federal and 
assessable fund programs, the proposed 
1946 Capital Budget and 1947-1951 
capital program provide funds for 
other sections of the arterial highway 
program.” 


NEW YORK CITY MAY DESIGNATE MIDTOWN AREA 
AS “EXCEPTIONALLY CONGESTED” 


The New York City Planning Com- 
mission has set December 19 as the 
date for hearings on congested zone 
changes, which will include selection 
of a location for a union bus terminal. 

The Port of New York Authority 
has selected a site on Forty-first Street, 
west of Eighth Avenue, while the 
Greyhound Lines had already acquired 
land on which to enlarge its own ter- 
minal at Thirty-fourth Street east of 
Eighth Avenue. 

At a special meeting held recently 
the planning commission suggested 
establishment of an “exceptionally 
congested” midtown area from which 
new terminal structures would be ex- 
cluded, and recommended the same 
treatment for Manhattan’s financial 
district and for a part of downtown 
Brooklyn. 

* 


Park Commissioner Robert Moses 
representing a minority of one made 
public a report in which he claimed 
that, “All that the Commission can 
accomplish by rushing this preposter- 
ous program to a quick conclusion, 
without the slightest independent in- 
vestigation on its part, is to have its 
methods, its intelligence and its im- 
partiality attacked in the courts and 
to lower its prestige as an unbiased, 
open-minded deliberative body led and 
staffed by competent people.” He 
added that the Planning Commission’s 


followed 


submitted by the Port of New York 


decision recommendations 
Authority and that no other data has 
been considered beyond designating 
the areas. 

* 


MORE FOUR-LANE ROADS NEEDED THROUGHOUT U.S. 


According to P.R,A. reports, we have only 5,191 miles of four-lane 
highways, 736 miles of five-lane highways and 291 miles of six-lane high- 


ways in our primary rural highway system in this country. 


Only six per 


cent of the 333,000 miles of primary rural highways have more than two 


traffic lanes. 
primary rural mileage. 


Four-lane roads make up only .015 per cent of the total 
Traffic authorities agree that our primary roads of 
the future should be a minimum of four traffic lanes. 


Two-lane roads are 


inadequate today and the three-lane roads can be extremely dangerous 


when full capacity is approached. 
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DIESEL ENGINES FOR PASSENGER CARS 


Acceleration of research designed to 
reduce motor fuel costs for passenger 
cars by utilizing diesel engines was 
indicated in a report released last week 
by John A. C. Warner, secretary and 
general manager of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers. Data to improve 
this type of power plant were com- 
piled by members of the organization 
at the request of the Navy. 


Although the study is based pri- 
marily on problems evolved by diesels 
in seacraft, many of the findings are 
applicable to automobiles. Among 
them were the analysis of torsional 
vibration and methods suggested to 
curb it. 


The report, which consists of 578 
pages, reveals the experimental and 


analytical methods employed by re- 
search departments of a number of 
leading engine manufacturers in in- 
vestigating and applying means of 
controlling torsional vibrations. The 
S.A.E. War Engineering Board consid- 
ered the information of sufficiently 
broad application and interest to make 
it available to industry. The Navy 
then authorized its release for this 
purpose. 

The characteristics of conventional 
torsional vibration measuring equip- 
ment are discussed and compared, and, 
in addition unusual types of torio- 
graphs and torsiograph calibrators are 
outlined and illustrated. Another sub- 
ject reviewed is the significance of the 
relationship between nominal and ac- 
tual stresses. 


$49,000,000 SOUGHT FOR 2-YEAR JERSEY CONSTRUCTION 


An appropriation request for $48,987,000 for road construction over 
a two-year period and the acquisition of rights-of-ways for highways has 
been made to the New Jersey State Budget director by Spencer Miller, Jr., 
State Highway Commissioner. 

Mr. Miller designated $24,607,000 of the requested amount for the 
current fiscal year and $24,380,000 for the 1946-47 period. The Federal 
government, he added, could be expected to contribute $8,391,957 to the 
program, the first non-military road construction in the state since the start 
of the war. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA TO BAN PARKING ON MAIN BUSINESS STREETS 


Philadelphia will abolish all daytime parking on several important 
streets for a 90-day trial period, beginning January 2nd, in an effort to 
ease traffic congestion in the heart of the business district. If successful, 
the experiment is expected to result in the enactment of permanent no- 
parking legislation for the business district. 

It is understood that the ban will be imposed from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M., 
and that even the unioading of trucks will be prohibited on Chestnut 
Street between 8 and 9:30 A.M. and on Walnut Street between 4:30 
and 6 P.M.—Passenger Transport. 


* * * 


MOTORISTS DEMAND TOP GRADE GASOLINE SINCE RATIONING’S END 


The sharp increase in the demand for premium grade gasoline follow- 
ing the removal of rationing is continuing far beyond the expectations of 
most oil men, it was reported this month. For next year, the industry 
expects the demand for all petroleum products to average approximately 
4,200,000 barrels a day, compared with a 1941 average of 4,071,000 
barrels a day. It is estimated that the 1947 demand will be 5,400,000 
barrels daily, the 1949 demand 4,800,000 barrels daily, and the 1950 
demand 5,000,000 barrels daily. 
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Traffic Controller 


Tops in its field is the newly developed Autoflow Trat- 
fic Controller designed to eliminate corrosion, failure of 
contact points, obsolescence of design, etc. Precisioned 
shafts have been journaled in self-lubricating bearings; 
snap action contacts for long life; small but powerful low 
speed synchronous motor housed in a waterproof and dust- 
proof smartly designed case. Its flexibility facilitates its 


adaptation to most any existing system. We welcome your 
inquiries for further information. 
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MODERN CHARIOT TRACKS 


Few of the thousands who ride 
swiftly and smoothly over today’s 
modern railroads realize they are riding 
on chariot tracks of steel. 

Yet that is actually so, for the steel 
rails that link every city of railway- 
rich America are merely adaptations 
of old Roman chariot tracks. Best 
proof of this is that the distance be- 
tween the rails, or the modern railway 
gauge, is exactly the same as that of 
Roman chariot tracks, 4 feet, 8% 
inches. 

All Roman chariots and Roman 
military vehicles were made with a 
standard gauge and for a standard 
stone track of one pace, or 4 feet, 81/2 
inches. 

Not Intentional 

When George Stephenson laid the 
rails for his pioneer steam train, “The 
Rocket,” in England, more than a 
century ago, he did nct know he was 


following the measurements of Roman 
chariot tracks, then 2,000 years old. 
He was asked why he adopted this 
gauge, and Stephenson replied that the 
donkey and hand-power railways of 
the Newcastle coal district had that 
gauge, so he merely carried on with it. 


(We have no record of where the 
narrow-gauge rail measure originated. ) 


Years later, during excavations of 
roads built by the Emperor Hadrian, 
chariot tracks were found made of 
slabs of stone that had an exact 4- 
foot, 8'%-inch gauge. It was also 
known that the Romans had worked 
the lead and iron mines in the north 
of England, and in the Newcastle area 
particularly. Further investigation re- 
vealed they had built stone tracks 
there, too. When the stones were re- 
placed by rails, the steel was laid over 
the stones, and the gauge thus pre- 
served. It was from these that Ste- 
phenson obtained his first modern rail- 
way gauge. 


So the next time you whiz from city 
to city over tracks of steel, remember 
that the old Romans knew the value 
of standardization. They also knew 
the value of speed. From their efforts 
to obtain speedy, dependable, and 
smooth transportation came the tracks 
which help achieve those goals for us 
today.—By John R. Brady, Reprinted 
from Tracks, C. 6 O. R. R., Oct., 
1945. 


LATIN-AMERICAN ENGINEERS STUDYING 
U. S. ROAD BUILDING METHODS 


Blasting a two-mile tunnel for a 
highway right through the Andes to 
save 40 kilometers on the route be- 
tween Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile, 
is among the leading post-war projects 
of Chile and her sister republics, Ecua- 
dor and Bolivia, according to a com- 
mission of highway engineers recently 
arrived in Washington as the guests 
of the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs and the Public Roads Admin- 
istration. Linking Chile’s two chief 
cities with a modern highway is just 
one indication of the way Latin- 
American countries are attacking their 


own post-war construction program, 
they declared in an interview. 

The commission is composed of 
Sr. Oscar Risopatron Berredo, chief 
engineer in charge of maintenance, 
and Sr. Ernesto Berrios Waidele, chief 
engineer in charge of equipment and 
materials, highway department of 
Chile; Sr. Luis A. Mino, chief engi- 
neer, highway department of Ecuador; 
and Sr. Jorge Lepez V., chief engineer, 
public works, city of LaPaz, Bolivia. 
They will spend the next three months 
calling on leading manufacturers of 
construction equipment and studying 
American construction methods. 
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Much of the wealth of these South 
American republics is in mineral de- 
posits and roads are the sole means of 
delivering the ore, Senor Risopatron 
pointed out. Development of a mod- 
ern highway system is therefore an 
important factor in a forward-looking 
national economy, he declared. 

Chile’s income from gasoline taxes 
is $10,000,000 a year and this together 
with an appropriation of $1,000,000 
a year for the next six years will be 
spent on highway construction and 
equipment. Senor Berrios said that at 
least $5,000,000 worth of road making 
equipment would be purchased in the 
next five years by Chile alone. At 
least 40 percent of this investment 
will be made within two years. 

Sr. Mino added that Ecuador had 
immediate need of large quantities of 
road building equipment, tools and 


machinery and had already appropri- 
ated $2,000,000 for their purchase, 
It was estimated that some $5,000,000 
worth of road building equipment 
would be bought in the United States 
by these three countries between now 
and 1947. One of the duties of this 
mission will be to contact manufac- 
turers of road building equipment 
while in the United States. 

The improvements on the Casa 
Blanca Highway which connects Val- 
paraiso, Chile’s principal seaport, with 
Santiago in the mountains will involve 
147 kilometers and will call for tun- 
nels 9,000 feet long through a 4,000- 
foot mountain range. The tunnels 
will save 40 kilometers and will great- 
iy reduce the grade. The road will 
embody modern features such as are 
found in leading highways in the 
United States. 


RECENT NORTHWESTERN TRAFFIC COURSE 


ATTENDED BY 22 POLICE OFFICERS 


Twenty-two police officers started 
an intensive three-week Traffic Officer 
Training Course at the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute on Octo- 
ber 29. Class members represented 
the police departments of 15 cities in 
ten states, one county highway police 
department and one state highway 
patrol. The course continued until 
November 17. 

The officers received instruction in 
the basic principles of traffic law en- 
forcement. Emphasis was placed on 
the development and supervision of 
effective programs to avert traffic 
deaths which have increased danger- 
ously with the resumption of normal 
travel. 

Officers who attended and the city, 
county or state from which they came 
were as follows: Ptlm. Charles W. Kile 
and Louis M. Hadrick, South Bend, 
Ind.; Lieut. Albert E. Foster and Ptlm. 
Floyd Huey, Terre Haute, Ind.; Ptlm. 
Fred M. Howat, Hammond, Ind.; 


Ptlm. Lawrence E. Beier and Stanley 
G. Haukedahl, Wisconsin State Traffic 
Patrol; Ptlm. Frank E. Nienow, Mara- 
thon County Highway Police, Wau- 
sau, Wis.; Ptlm. Elmer C. Krueger, 


Morrill, Wis.; Lieut. Charles F. Doud-im 


linger, Hutchinson, Kans.; Capt. 
Harry V. Early, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Lieut. Joseph P. Flaherty, Quincy, 
Mass.; Ptlm. N. C. Lingo, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Chief of Police E. B. Robin- 
son, Moberly, Mo.; Ptlm. Carl A. H. 
Lindberg, Moline, Ill.; Ptlm. Patrick 
J. Mellody, Skokio, Ill.; Lieut. Clay- 
ton B. Smiddy, Oak Ridge, Tenn; 
Ptlm. Robert L. Comer and J. Earl 
McClannan, Piqua, Ohio; Capt. Fred 
Bossman and Ptlm. Roy W. Thummo,ay 
Saginaw, Mich.; and Sgt. Wilbert HM 
Penn, Wasau, Wis. 


Instructors included staff membersiil 


of the Traffic Institute and the Safety 
Division of the International Associa4 


tion of Chiefs of Police, Northwestern 


University faculty, and others. 
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